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Bed Cross in 1864 if a Confederate delegate had a seat in the body. It 
would seem that he would quite likely have denied permission of a Can- 
adian relief society to have traversed the territory of the United States, 
but that was nearly a half century ago. 

Among barbarous peoples at war no prisoners are taken, and the 
wounded are dispatched. If such barbarities are practiced by one party 
to the struggle, they are almost certainly duplicated by the other in 
reprisal. If the hostilities in Mexico are conducted in this barbarous 
manner, which is inconceivable, then there is no place with their armies 
for Eed Cross helpers of a neutral state. 

If a condition of belligerency should be conceded to the Mexican 
insurgents and their supreme authorities should make public announce- 
ment to the world that the principles of the Geneva Convention and of 
the laws of war in general would be strictly applied in their treatment 
of the sick, wounded and prisoners, and the same authorities should ask 
for Red Cross help of neutrals, then there would seem to be no good 
reason why, with the approval of the government of the state whose Bed 
Cross offered aid, the supreme authorities of the other belligerent being 
notified, the assistance should be withheld; but the strict observance of 
such preliminaries seems to be necessary before the Eed Cross of one 
country can assume to operate within the territory of another. 

As before stated, the Geneva Convention has reference only to inter- 
national relations, but it would seem that there should be no insuperable 
difficulty of adapting the principles of it to a state of war existing within 
a state if as an essential precedent action the belligerency of the in- 
surgents and of their establishment of a provisional government be 
recognized. 



HONORABLE CHANDLER P. ANDERSON — THE NEW COUNSELLOR FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The foreign relations of the United States have in the past few years 
so increased both in volume and extent that it is well-nigh impossible 
for a Secretary of State, however devoted and however industrious, to 
handle in detail the various problems which arise and which must be 
decided in the light of precedent and practice. It was possible in the 
earlier history of this country for a Secretary of State to do this, but 
now a consideration of each and every problem as it arises would so over- 
whelm the Secretary of State with the details of the Department that 
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he would have little time to outline the policy which the United States 
should pursue under his guidance and to take a broad and enlightened 
suivey of the international relations of the United States. 

It is, therefore, essential that the Secretary of State should be sur- 
rounded by an able and competent staff to which the various problems 
should be submitted so that the Secretary of State could rely upon the 
care and accuracy with which these problems, often of a routine nature, 
had been handled by his assistants and defer to their judgment in 
matters entrusted to them. It is especially desirable that the Secretary 
of State should have a Counsellor of experience, familiar, if possible, 
with the best traditions of the Department of State, and fitted by 
experience, training and native ability to advise the Secretary in those 
delicate and complicated matters which arise in the Department and 
which must be settled as much by tact as by diplomatic precedent. 
Secretary Knox has fortunately secured the services of such an advisor 
in the person of the Honorable Chandler P. Anderson, who was ap- 
pointed Counsellor for the Department of State, December 16, 1910. 

Mr. Anderson is still a very young man. He was born in 1866 and 
has many years of public service before him. Young in years, he is, 
nevertheless, old in experience. In 1896-1897 he was secretary of the 
Bering Sea Claims Commission. In the following year he was secretary 
of the Anglo-American Joint High Commission for the settlement of 
Canadian questions, and he has handled with conspicuous success the 
various outstanding questions which have arisen in the past decade be- 
tween Canada and the United States. For example, as special counsel 
to Secretary Root, Mr. Anderson negotiated in conjunction with the 
Secretary of State the treaty concerning the fisheries in the waters con- 
tiguous to the United States and Canada of April 11, 1908; the treaty 
for the more complete definition and demarcation of the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada of April 11, 1908; the treaty 
providing for wrecking and salvage in boundary waters and the con- 
veyance of prisoners between the United States and Canada of May 18, 
1908 ; the treaty regulating the use of boundary waters and for the settle- 
ment of disputes along the boundary between the United States and 
Canada of January 11, 1909 ; the North Atlantic coast fisheries arbitra- 
tion treaty of January 27, 1909; and, under the direction of Secretary 
Knox, the Passamaquoddy Bay boundary treaty of May 21, 1910. 

Mr. Anderson has not confined himself to the drafting of treaties. 
He has had wide experience in the settlement of outstanding difficulties 
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by arbitration, for in the year 1903 he was one of the counsel for the 
United States before the Alaskan Boundary Commission. More recently, 
Mr. Anderson prepared the case of the United States in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration, which was submitted to the Hague 
in June, 1910, and appeared as Agent for the United States in this very 
important arbitration. As this case is so familiar to the readers of the 
Journal,* it is unnecessary to do more than to refer to it, and to state, 
in this connection, that the arbitration settled a controversy contem- 
poraneous with the recognition of the independence of the United States 
by Great Britain and which at times threatened the peaceable relations 
of the two countries. 

Mr. Anderson's appointment is a matter of congratulation to the 
American Society of International Law, of which he was one of the 
founders and of which he is Treasurer, and it is a source of gratification 
to the American Journal of International Law, of which Mr. 
Anderson is an editor, and to which he has contributed both signed 
articles, notably " The Extent and Limitations of the Treaty-Making 
Power under the Constitution " in the July, 1907, issue, and unsigned 
editorial comments, besides editing the issue of the Journal for July, 
1907. 

THE NEW JAPANESE TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 

For the past few years the relations between Japan and the United 
States have been a source of anxiety to the friends of peace in both 
countries, and foreign statesmen, diplomats and publicists have predicted 
war between Japan and the United States and have expressed their 
astonishment that the United States should not see that war in the im- 
mediate future is inevitable, and hasten to place our country upon a war 
footing. The fear of war is of recent years; indeed, it dates from the 
strained relations between Japan and the United States due to the so- 
called school controversy at San Francisco in 1906, 1 the presence of 
Japanese laborers on the Pacific Coast and their competition with Ameri- 
can labor, and the policy of Japan in Manchuria, which was considered 

* See article in the January, 1911, number by Robert Lansing, editorial in the 
October, 1910, number, page 903, and award of the arbitral tribunal, same num- 
ber, page 948. 

1 See editorials in this Journal, Vol. 1, page 150 (January, 1907) and address 
of Honorable Elihu Root, Proceedings for 1907, page 43, and this Journal, Vol. 
1, page 273 (April, 1907). 



